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far that was a justification for the introduction of the measure is another matter ;
and the subsequent behaviour of the Whigs does certainly lend colour to the
Tory accusation that they meant to cling to power.

The government's skilful handling of foreign policy did much to weaken the
Jacobite cause. From 1714 to 1721 the direction of foreign affairs was mainly
in the hands of Stanhope ; but at the same time a certain amount of credit is
due to George himself, for he took the keenest interest in this branch.of state
business; and his Hanoverian minister Bernstorff, with whom Stanhope .was
in the closest touch, was recognised as a leading authority on the European
situation. The interests of Hanover rather than those of Great Britain were
admittedly George's and BerndorfFs first consideration ; but Stanhope had the
shrewdness to see that they were coincident; and his skill as a diplomatist
enabled him to make his royal master think that he was playing the Hanoverian
game when all the time his aim was to end the diplomatic isolation which had
menaced his country when the Whigs took office.

Stanhope was one of the ablest men in the ministry, and it is to be regretted
that his claim to greatness has so often been ignored in popular history books.
A product of Eton and Oxford, he was a man of scholarly attainments, and had
fought with distinction during the War of the Spanish Succession. His command
of the British forces in Spain not only gave him an intimate knowledge of that
country, but allowed him to obtain that insight into diplomatic practice which
was to stand him in such good stead when he was called upon to take charge
of the Southern Department in the Whig ministry; and although he nominally
shared with Townshend, the Secretary of State for the Northern Department,
the responsibility for the government's foreign policy, he was, almost from the
outset of his ministerial career, virtually left alone to deal with the European
situation.

His first task was to find allies : they were essential for the security of the
Hanoverian Succession upon which the whole future of the Whig party depended.
Holland was a natural ally, and an understanding was soon reached with the
States-General. But Stanhope knew that George was particularly eager to
maintain his good relations with the Emperor Charles VI., and owing to the fact
that the Dutch garrisoned the Barrier Fortresses, which were within the Austrian
(formerly the Spanish) Netherlands, a considerable amount of bad feeling had
been engendered between the Hague and Vienna. By November 1715, however,
Stanhope had succeeded in smoothing out the more serious differences ; and the
new Barrier Treaty which was then arranged was the foundation upon which he
raised in the following year the solid edifice of a political alliance between Austria,
Great Britain, and Holland.

For long enough statesmen in London had taken the keenest interest in
Baltic affairs, chiefly because from Baltic ports came the bulk of the supplies